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ANTIQUE LAMPS. 

HE decorative forms of lamps, as utensils of 
illumination, are extremely numerous. Great 
attention and artistic finish hare been lav- 
ished upon them in all styles, but particu- 
larly in the antique. No such wealth of 
finish has been developed in modern lamps 
aB is shown by antique lamps— lychnus 
luoerna — which was, strictly speaking, a 
combination of holder and pourer. The 
fundamental form, which has been retained down to the latest 
times, has been found in early Egyptian utensils, and is created 
by adding a handle, a funnel for filling, and a spout with an 
opening for the wick, to its spheroid body. 

Pigs. 1 and 2 in the accom- 
panying illustration reproduce 
two of such Egyptian lamps. 
Somewhat similar in style is 
the antique lamp of painted 
clay, shaped like a duck, shown 
in fig. 3. In Greek and Roman 
lamps, the body becomes flat- 
tened, the funnel contracts to 
a simple orifice, and the handle 
is either replaced by a straight 
one, or combined with it, as 
shown in figs. 4 and 19. Very 
frequently the lamp has several 
wick compartments, instead of 
only one, as shown in figs. 5, 
10 and 11. 

Clay and bronze are the 
materials almost exclusively 
employed. The clay lamps 
were mostly plastically orna- 
mented ; more rarely painted. 
The ornamental decoration is 
most conspicuous in the handle 
of the spout, the upper parts 
of the body being often strewn 
with figures in bas relief, as 
shown in fig. 4. Bronze lamps 
are decorated with entire 
figures, with covers fastened by 
hinges, wick trimmers, etc., as 
Bhown in fig. 10. It was the 
bronze lamps that were specially 
arranged to be suspended from 
lampadaras. Small lamp stands 
in the form of low tripods were 
also not scarce — figs. 8 and 9. 
Now and again, tripod and 
lamp were combined, as in the 
pretty lamps reproduced in 
fig- *. 

By the side of examples 
technically constructed, we find 
freer forms, showing human 
figures, animal shapes, etc. In 
many cases these may be con- 
sidered as happy thoughts; in 
others they are simply elabor- 
ation of style, as in figs. 3 
and 12. 

The early days of Christen- 
dom also show pretty remin- 
iscences of the antique, such as 

the lamp, fig. IP, which is of Greek form, and bears the mono- 
gram of Christ. In later periods the ornamentation degenerates, 
although the fundamental form has been retained to the present 
time. In the East, common lamps for household use (see the 
design of a modern lamp from Jerusalem, fig. 14) are of the 
simplest possible description. In the West, the old form is grad- 
ually dying out, since the introduction of the glass cylinder, which 
enables the illuminating gases to be more thoroughly consumed. 



DECORATIVE NOTE. 




A PINK room in a handsome house, which is known as the 
rosebud room, has the walls and ceiling done in plastico. 
Exquisite pink rosebuds are scattered over a creamy back- 
ground. Plastico work is very effective, and many new houses are 
being finished in that way, because it is so much less expensive 
than frescoing. In the room mentioned above, the curtains are 
of white lace over pink silk. A handsome brass bedstead, 
canopied with white lace over pink tilk, cheval, dressing table, 
large easy chair upholstered in tapestry, and two rattan rockers 
with cushions of tapestry, complete the furniture of this dainty 
room. On the richly carved mantel, which is draped with an ex- 
quisite hand-painted scarf, stands a beautiful clock, which is 
attached to a tiny easel of dull gold. It resembles a pink wild 
rose, and is of pink enamel, the 
face of the clock being in the 
center of the rose. 



A FRENCHMAN'S ESTI- 
MATE OF AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY. 

By Francisque Sarcey. 
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Antique Lamps, from Meyer's Handbook of Ornaments. 



Palaces on wheels are the new Wagner cars of the great 
through trains of the New York Central. 



HAD a call 
a few days 
ago from 
Mr. Heller, 
the fore- 
man of the 
delegation 
of working- 
men sent by the French gov- 
ernment to the Chicago Ex- 
position. He is a friend of 
mine ; I made his acquaint- 
ance in About's house. The 
author of the "King of the 
Mountains," and of so many 
other delightful works held 
Heller in great esteem. He is 
an engraver of the first rank 
and, moreover, a thorough gen- 
tleman and full of excellent 
sense. As he is of Alsatian 
origin, he speaks German as 
well as French, and as he 
spent some years of his youth 
in America, the English tongue 
is familiar to him, though he 
does not speak it as easily as 
the other two. These qualifi- 
cations naturally recommend 
him to the government as fit 
to head and to direct the work- 
ingmen sent to Chicago to 
study the progress of American 
industry. 

"Well!" I said to him, as 
soon as he appeared, "it seems 
that the Chicago Exposition is 
a failure." 

"Not at all," he replied. 
"People here in Paris are under 
that impression ; but they are 
quite mistaken." 
I was somewhat startled. All those who had gone to Chi- 
cago had come back so disillusioned, had given us so woful or 
so comical descriptions of the hubbub of the Fair, of its vast 
spaces intersected by muddy gullies, into which rare visitors 
ventured from time to time ; they had expressed their disap- 
pointment in so pathetic terms that, without pursuing our in- 
vestigations any further, we had accepted the fact of the failure 
of the enterprise, simply adding this reflection: "Well, if it is 
so, how lucky that we did not go ! " 

A few papers, for appearances sake, continued to publish 
letters from Chicago. Nobody read them. We are, as you 
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know, all one thing or the other — either full of enthusiasm and 
lyric frenzy, or of the worst of disdain, that which is founded 
on indifference and forgetfulness. As I pen these lines the Rus- 
sian sailors who have been visiting us have just taken their de- 
parture. Paris, during their stay, presented an amazing spec- 
tacle—that of an entire population which, in its delirious joy, 
would have, if it could, stifled the whole Russian fleet in the 
warmth of its affectionate embrace. Our guests have left us 
charmed, indeed, but fairly worn out by such intense welcome. 
We seldom keep within bounds. 

Once it was settled here that the Chicago 
Exposition was a fiasco, and a terrible one, it 
was as if it had never been ; nobody spoke of 
it. Poor Heller and his companions, who re- 
turned from America full of warmest admira- 
tion, coming into this chill, sceptical Parisian 
atmosphere, felt like men who from a hot 
vapor-bath plunge into ice-cold water. 

"You come back, then, enchanted ?" I asked. 

"Enchanted? Yes; but also somewhat 
anxious. Those people, you know, are going to 
devour us. No doubt of it. They work on a 
larger scale and at lower rates." 

"You speak," I said, "merely from an 
industrial point of view. Our old Europe must 
always retain an artistic superiority, greater 
refinement of taste. You, who are so delicate 
and finished an artist, can least fail to see this." 
" Well, even on this point I do not feel so 
secure. They have formed their taste. We can 
no longer ship to them our shop remnants, as 
of old. In furniture and in jewelry, in all that 
concerns the art of ornamentation, they are 
learning to appreciate fine lines ; they are fast 
becoming excellent judges. But the most won- 
derful thing among them is that, thanks to the 
power and perfection of their machinery, they 
can reproduce at will the purest and most 
elegant models." 

While conversing thus, we were breakfast- 
ing. In my dining-room is a buffet in Henri II. 
style, the work of Sauvrezy. This artist, who 
died a few years ago, was one of the first 
cabinet-makers of our day, a sort of crank, 
who ruined himself by manufacturing perfect 
articles which he could not always dispose of, 
as he had to charge exorbitant prices for 
them. I remember discussing with him the 
price of a wardrobe which I considered too 
costly for my purse. He showed me the back 
of it. 

N ; " Look ! " said he pointing to some letters 
cut into the wood. 

"It is your name," I answered. " What 
of it?" 

"Sir," said he, "this article is signed!" 
Then, stepping back two steps and pointing 
his index toward me, he added : " With this 
signature you can, two hundred years hence, 
sell it for ten times what it cost you ! " 

The prospect was certainly alluring. Yet 
I feared that I might have to wait too long 
to get my money back, and I bought only the 
buffet. Heller examined it en connoisseur. 

"Well," he said, "I know more than one 
establishment in New York which, once in 
possession of this piece of furniture, would 
sell you dozens, nay, if you wished it hundreds, 
thousands of copies of it, at a low rate— all cut, 
shaped and carved by machinery." 

"What ? Even the carvings in the solid wood ?" I asked. 

" Yes. Of course they would not have the finish of yours, that 
plainly shows the hand of the artist himself. But, short of exam- 
ining them closely, you would yourself be deceived. We were, 
all of us, amazed and really dismayed at this extraordinary power 
of reproduction. I do not know whether the government will 
publish the reports we are going to send it, each of us for his 
section. If you read them, you will detect in them all a 
mingled feeling of wonder and anxiety. We are overwhelmed 



by the grandeur of their conceptions, by the vastnees of establish- 
ments which start up on that soil in one night, as it were, like 
prodigious mushrooms. Doubtless, you know and have admired 
the Petit Journal printing-presses, patented by Marinoni. You 
should see those of the New York Herald ! It is as if one com- 
pared the Seine and the Amazon river I Such monstrous engines, 
moving with such ease and perfection, really confound the im- 
agination." 

Heller had brought several albums of photographic views, 
which we turned over and which he explained as they passed 
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under our eyes. He grew more and more excited as he spoke, 
until his voice fairly rang, and I felt myself slowly won over 
to his admiration for that land from which he returned with 
mind more open and larger ideas. 

I avoid giving details— it would be fatuous on my part to 
attempt to reveal to Americans the marvels of America. But I 
have thought it might please you to read the impressions of a 
Frenchman, a man of taste and an artist, talking freely with an- 
other Frenchman of matters in your country and of the Chicago 
Exposition.— The Cosmopolitan. 
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